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LET the intention, and the goodness of 
the cause, make up for, and the author's not 
writing in has mother tongue excuse, the 
want of elegance, and many imper- MS 
. . . IQ | 
fections, in these lines. 
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WIr beg leave to ask, whether gentle- 
men, who have enjoyed a liberal edu- 
cation, may not oſten find it difficult to 
form an u nerring judgment in state atfairs, 


even when unbiassed by party-spirit; if they 


have not made the art of governing nations 


almost their sole study, nor taken an active 


oy * % 
part in it? tia 6 10 17 94 ollie 


- THE cool philosopher, who spends his life 
an his closet, meditating on, and searching 
into, the nature of things, men, and events; 
whose clear head is never over-clouded 
10777 | B by 


„ 

by the vapours of passion, may think he 
cannot err in his judgment, founded upon 
clear perceptions, sound inductions, and 
perfect ratiocination. But let him put his 
rules for governing the state to the test of 
practice, will he not find himself as often 
disappointed as the nautical mathematician, 
who having exactly calculated the course 
and departure of a ship, sees it thrown, by 
wind and waves, into a latitude far distant 
from that to which he intended. to stcer ?— 
The passions of men throw, certainly, more 
obstacles, more various in their kind, and 
more difficult to be overcome, in the way of 
him who holds the helm of the state, than 
wind and waves in the course of him who 
guides the rudder of a ship. 11 


Ir the gentleman, who has enjoyed a li- 
beral education, if the cool philosopher errs 
in state affairs, to how numerous, how gross, 


and how dangerous errors must not a com- 
8 Lee C4 >. 
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| "JF 
mon tradesman, a labourer, be exposed, if 
he ventures to judge for himself in politics? 


Wx are speaking of men who, from their 
youth, have been trained to constant hard 
labour, which has rendered their bodies 
strong and nervous, but has, at the same 


time, given a certain stiffness and inflexibility 


to their finer fibres and nerves, which com- 
municate with, and end in, the brain, the 
organic officine of the soul, the seat of ima- 


gination, thought, and judgment. This pre- 


vents their souls, although originally en- 
dowed with the same natural powers as those 
of the most learned men, from operating 
with that clearness and liberty which are ne- 
cessary to form an unerring judgment on a 
subject so complicate as that of the art of 
governing nations. 


THERE are some trades which require, 
indeed, no eonstant hard labour; | but; being 
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confined to narrow limits, the continually 


moving within them seems to contract the 
mind to a similar compass. Hence many 
would cut out a form of government that 
would fit one, or several, of their acquaint- 
ance, but which would sit aukwardly on 
many millions, Their understandings will 
bear nearly the same proportion to that of an 
able and intelligent statesman, as the hand- 
organ of a shew-man bears to the temple of 
harmony, in which a HANDEL immortalized 


his heavenly notes. 


THERE are many sensible men amongst 
the class of which we are speaking, who 
are able to form a sound judgment, and 
give good advice, on subjects that fall within 
the limits of their daily concern, to pass a 
just verdict upon cases which have been laid 
before them in their proper hight, but who, 
nevertheless, would be very bad judges in 


political affairs. The credit which they 
gained 


(11) 

gained amongst their neighbours, of being 
sensible men, may inspire them with some 
degree of confidence, and make them bold 
to judge where they cannot fail to err: for 
they are without a rational knowledge of an- 
cient and modern history; they have not 
studied human nature in general, and only 
know men from the narrow circle of their 
acquaintance. They want, moreover, among 
many other necessary qualifications in a good 
politician, sufficient information of the genius 
and government of other nations, and of the 
manner of living, amongst them, of people 
in their own station, which might enable 
them to draw a just comparison. 


Ir an architect were called upon to lay 
down a plan for, or to give his judgment on, 
an edifice, in which beauty and convenience 
were to be equally consulted, which should 
be an ornament to the place where it is built, 
and stand a monument to future ages, would 

it 
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it not be required of him to know perfectly 
all the rules of proportion, the nature and 
use of every kind of materials for building, 
and the manner of fitting and applying them? 
All the laws of beauty and symmetry ought 
to be familiar to him. The abstract idea of 
beauty, the result of his studies, his observa- 
tions, and a happy genius, ought at once to 
represent to his mind, what not only one na- 
tion and the present time would admire, but 
what would be the admiration of all polished 
nations, in the most distant ages.—lt need 
not be observed, that it is of infinitely more 
consequence to lay down a plan tor, and give 
one's judgment on, the structure of a state. 


A little knowledge of the human heart 
evinces,, how apt men are to conceive a 
greater idea of their own abilities than they 
ought; and this scems to go in an inverse 
ratio to what they really are. Cunning and 
designing men, who wish to overturn the 
| present 
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present order of things, hoping to gain there- 
by their own ambitious views; or who, not 
satisfied with the inferior station in which 
Providence has placed them, scorn to use 
lawful means to procure themselves a com- 
petent income by their talents and industry; 
—men of this description avail themselves of 
this weakness in human nature. They say 
to the lower class of people, You are the 
«« proper judges of government ; it is you, 
« m fact, who govern, who give the laws!“ 
And the better to convince them of it, laying 
before them their own selfish schemes, tin- 
selled over with prospects of chimerical and 
unattainable happiness, under the specious 
appellations of liberty and equality, they ex- 
claim, “ Are not these your own ideas ?— 


« Is it not you who constitute us the inter- 
„ preters, the servants, of the majesty re- 
„ $iding in you?” —* 443 ee 
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"Any where are the people Who, once 
become the weak and unguarded sport of 
those "crafty men, could not be worked up, 
in their delusion, to such a pitch of phrenzy, 
as to believe they govern themselves, at the 
very time when they are oppressed by a 
number of cruel tyrants ?—Though they fee] 
it last the heaviness of their shackles, which 
they put on themselves, When, in their in- 
fatuation, they stretched out their hands to 
scize the reins of government, will it not be 
the more difficult to them to shake them off 
again, the greater a number of s0i-disant ser- 
vants they appointed to rivet them, by way 
of cxecuting the commands of their pre- 
tended 'majesty - Oxen before a plough, 
that fancy they drive when they are driven! 


Tr it were possible to persuade.a number 
of people, none of whom had ever learned 
or tried to play on any musical instrument, 


that- if they ascended the orchestre, they 
would 


t 1 

would enrapture the audience by their per- 
formances : this persuasion would be nearly 
as ridiculous as that which made the people 
helieve that they can govern themselves. But 
how widely different in its consequences |— 
Our musical democrates would only hurt the 
organs of virtuosos, and excite the laughter 
of the rest of the auditors ; whereas, a true 
philanthrophist would wish the curtain to 
drop before the scenes of blood and horror, 

acted by French and Irish democrates. 


WHEN a false prophet, in the East, im- 
poses on a credulous multitude, and by the 
fabulous enjoyments of sensual pleasures in 
a future state, which he promises his follow- 
ers, inspires them with a fanaticiem which 
makes them despise death and dangers, and 
enables him to conquer with them a consi- 
derable part of the globe; will any one, 
from the great success he meets with, argue 
the goodness of his cause? Will he, for all 

e the 


the victories he gains, be less an 1mpostor ? 
Will his followers be less deluded, less fa- 
natic and frantic ? 


Lr us draw a comparison between them 
and our neighbours on the continent, deluded 
into a fanatic frenzy by the promised chime- 
rical advantages of an equality, inconsistent 
with any civilized society, and which they 
will ever be as far from attaining as the de- 
luded sectary from eternally enjoying those 
exquisite pleasures held out to him in pa- 


radise. 


WE will suppose the people, seduced by 

a false prophet, but ill grounded in the prin- 
ciples of true religion, which renders it easy 
for him to fascinate their minds by tenets flat- 
tering their sensual appetites. But will not 
the people, to whom crafty and designing 
levellers preach their deluding doctrine of 
equality, be as easily gained over by maxims 
which 


( 

which fatter their self-love? For are they 
better instructed in the true principles on 
which civilized societies in general are 
formed ? Do not the employments, to 
which they are confined, debar them from 
a perfect knowledge of them? And is not 
an imperfect one more dangerous than total 
ignorance ? A man, totally blind, submits to a 
guide, and avoids the pit, into whiclr another 
falls, who enjoys a little sight, but whose eyes 
see objects in a wrong and confused light. 


LET us therefore lead the people, not 
by pompous declamations "of democratic 
hombast, but by plain and clear reasons, 
supported by facts, palpable and ambient. 
Let us only shew them equality at a dis- 
tance, as a rock to be avoided, a rock, 
from whence, indeed, the source of society 
sprung, but to which society can as little re- 
turn, as the Thames, the Elbe, the Danube, 
or other copious rivers, can roll hack their 
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19 
waves into the narrow rills, whence they 
first flowed. 


Ir we trace society beyond its origin, 
where every man seemed to be solitary, 
and obliged to provide himself for all his 
wants, his food, his dress, his habitation, 


his protection against the seasons, wild 


| beasts, and his neighbour—a state but little 


preferable, if at all, to that of a brute ;— 
'tis then men were perfectly equal. —Be- 
hold the lord of the creation residing in a 
cave, dug with his nails, hairy and rough, 
but not enough so, not to envy the rougher 
four-tooted inhabitants of the same torest, 
and not to struggle with them for their 
skins !—Behold him, feeding on acorns, 
or tearing with his teeth the still reeking 
limbs of a kid, and trembling at every 
roar, which threatens to avenge on him 
the former owner of his dress, or to share 


his repast, and finish it on himself! 
Bur 


{ © } 

Bur let us fly from these dreary dens, 
without envying their inhabitants their brutal 
equality, and view men under the milder 
and humanizing influence of society. Let 
us cast a glance on the mutual assistance 
they give each other, to maintain their 
lives, and render them comfortable. 


WE will suppose a man labouring in (a, ps 


his field. —Are not, at the same time, some fab 


employed to grind the corn, some to bake 
bread, others to make malt and brew beer 
for him? Will not some be spinning the 
flax, others weaving the linen for his 
chirts? Should not the coat he has on re- 
mind him, that many are carding and 
spinning the wool, others weaving it into 
cloth, some dying it, others fitting it for 
his dress. Should not the cover of his 
head, sheltering it from heat and cold, 
put him in mind, that some are dying 
and fitting wool and rabbits“ hair for his 
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hats?—How can he feel his feet guarded 
against stones, thorns, and thistles, without 
being conscious that some are curing and 
tanning hides, and others cutting and fit- 
ting them into shoes for him? Could he 
go on with his labour, if none were dig- 
ging in the iron, copper, and tin mines, 
none melting the orc, and separating it from 
the metal, which others again are forming 
into his husbandry and garden tools, and 
kitchen utensils? How would he be able 
to dress his meat, or feel the comforts of 
a reviving fire, when hoary frost has be- 
numbed his body, if some did not venture 


into gloomy pits, in search of coals for 


him : He sees whirls of smoke arising from 


the potter's oven and the conical glass-house, 
where others are employed, to provide jars 
and vases for his meat and drink. He hears, 
at a distance, the axe resounding and re- 
echoing through the forest, accompanied 
with the shrill noise of the saw in the nearer 

timber- 
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timber-yard, and the picking and hammer- 
ing of the stone-cutter—calling to. his mind 
the toils of those who are preparing the mate- 
rials for his house and furniture, which others 
again are shaping, framing, and building. — 


Does a burning fever rage in his veins, or 


poignant pain rend his body, others have 
been studying the virtue of herbs and mi- 
nerals, to prepare salutary drafts and oint- 
ments for his relief. On every day of rest 
he finds people who have been cultivating 
the talent of speech, in order to explain to 
him the divine truths and rules of our holy 
religion, which will soothe him on his death- 
bed, and afford him prospects of eternal fe- 
licity beyond the grave. 


IT would be endless to enumerate. all 
the subordinate employments of others for 
his necessities and comforts, which he would 
not long enjoy undisturbed, if, whilst so 
many are employed tor him, and he for them, 

some 
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some did not take upon themselves the care 
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of protecting the whole in the quiet exercise 
of their employments, against insults and at- 
tacks from without, as well as against the 
prevarications of such of his neighbours, as, 
like drones in a hive, would enjoy the as— 
sistance of others, without a proper equiva- 


lent in return on their side. 


Does it not become necessary, that all 
who would reap benefit from this protection 
should enable those who take this great task 
upon themselves to perform it, by giving 
them authority over themselves, by submit- 
ting to the laws they prescribe, for the com- 
mon welfare, and, finally, by assisting them 
in the exccution of the authority conferred 
on them? 


Tuis necessity gave origin to govern- 
ments, rulers, and kings; and thus, with the 
very beginning of society, equality Ceases.— 

Who, 
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Who, that once had tasted the sweets of 
social life, would return to yonder lonely 
dens? from whence, the further a man re- 
moves, the more his happiness will en- 
crease. 


LET men, by their superior knowledge, 
skill, industry, and enterprizing spirit, en- 
rich themselves and the nation with foreign 
treasures; this will, of course, encrease the 
INEQUALITY; but the husbandman and 
mechanic will be able to sell the fruits of 
their ground and labour at a higher price, 
and thereby procure themselves many com- 
forts of life more than before. 


AXN if—“ allow us to address you per- 
„ sonally, labourers, mechanics, workmen 
of this country—if, to protect these riches 
« and comforts, and encrease them still 
more, great men arise and distinguish 
themselves by their bravery in conquer- 
* D „ing 
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ing the enemy, envious of your happi- 


ness, and render victorious and powerful 
an army and navy, maintained as a safe- 


guard over the blessings you enjoy; this 


will certainly encrease the INEQUALITY 
still more; for great actions and services 
must be rewarded by honors and riches, 
to excite emulation, and spur others to 
deeds cqually glorious. 


„ Bur, in proportion as INEQUALITY 
encreases, the means of procuring your- 
selves more comforts of life will also en- 
creasc : for the more men exalted in rank 
and fortune, the more rich men there are 
in a country, the higher a price will be 
paid for the fruits of your ground, la— 
bour, and ingenuity. Add to this, the 
inestimable happincss of enjoying them, 
thus protected, 1n peace and security ; 
whilst, in other countries, where the war 


rages, people in your station are driven 


«© from 


(9) 
from their homes, their houses plundered 
and burnt down, the fruits of their labour 
„ devoured, their wives and children left 
« perishing for want. By whom ?—By the 
« very apostles of equality, who also wish 


© to render you equal in wretchedness and 
you eq 


* migery—you—who always have been, and 
still are, the object of their envy. 


« AND should you not raise their enyy ? 
Pon, believe us, who have often had op- 
„ portunitics of making comparisons, you, 
« who are infinitely superior, in your per- 
„sons, manners, living, and appearance, to 
*« people of your class on the opposite con- 
| « tinent. 


* O examining into the causes of such 

« a striking difference, nothing offers itself 
*« but the superior means you have of pro- 
«curing yourselves more comforts of life. 
„And you owe these means, not to a richer 
D 2 « soil, 
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soil, not to more ingenuity and industry 
(for therein they have often the advantage 
over you), but to a proportional greater 
number of great men in this nation, ex- 
alted by their rank and riches, obtained 
by services which they themselves, or 
their ancestors, rendered their country 
to the manner in which, by this admir- 
able constitution, they are linked to the 
great chain of society, and affording sup- 
port and relief to every other link of it; 
and finally to the extensive qommerce 
and numerous manufactures which they 
carry on and encourage. 

THESE SOURCES of YOUR HAPPINESS 
your inveterate enemies would wish to 
dry up, endeavouring, before they dare to 
meet you in open battle, on your own 
ground, to delude you, by their treach- 
erous emissaries- amongst you, with the 
fantastical promise of equality. 
4h «© WAT 
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sand, to keep up the equality. 


„ Wrar would be the consequence, if 
all the fortunes: were to be made equal 


in this country? Would there fall enough 


to the share of each of you, to maintain 
himself without labour? There would not 
indeed: —it would be bidding adieu to 


.all the comforts of life you now enjoy; 


for who would be able to pay even a mo- 
derate price for your labour? 


«© LET us suppose, for a moment, that 


an impossibility existed -a community of 
twenty thousand souls, all perfectly equal 


in rank and fortune, every individual of 
whom had an income of twenty pounds 
per annum; in what a penurious man- 
ner would not every one of them be 
obliged to live! There would be no en- 
couragement for any one to increase 
his income: as every addition to it would 
directly be divided amongst twenty thou- 


« Bur 
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« Bur let the whole income of the com- 


munity be divided amongst a few only; 


let one have authority over the whole, 


to govern them according to the laws, 


to form alliances and commercial treaties 
with other neighbouring communities; 
how soon will the income, given up to 
the few, employed in buying up raw ma- 
terials, erecting manufactories, building 
and freighting ships, be doubled and tri- | 
pled ! Any one, who has an idea of com- 
merce, well encouraged and protected, 
will easily conceive, that, after some years, 
the income of this community will be no 
less than a hundred times as much as it 
was before. Having a fair field for exert- 
ing their abilities and industry, every indi- 
vidual will be able to procure himself a 
decent livelihood; and many of them will 
have as much to live on as thousands had 
altogether, in their former. state of equal- 
ity. 
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not consistent together. We allow there 
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joyed from their carliest youth a liberal 
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„ TEIs is plain: —of this you can judge, 


if you are not blinded and infatuated al- 
ready: and your natural good sense will 
not permit you to think we meant to of- 
fend, when we asserted, in a former page, 
that you were not able to judge in po- 
litical affairs, without a danger of erring. 
The almighty and all-wise Creator of this 
world has ordered it so, for the welfare 
of all mankind, that some should shine, 
and assist each other, by the works of 
their hands and the lower faculties of 
the mind; others, by the superior pow- 


ers of the soul: for both are, in general, 


are exceptions; but those amongst you, 


that fall under them, will, in conse- 


quence of it, be convinced, that hun- 
dreds, excepted from a million, are not an 
argument against a general rule. Yet, 
how many amongst you, had they en- 


«© edu- 
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e education, would outshine even great cha- 
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point of our address to you, happy people 
of England! Let us most seriously entreat 
you, to beware of those, who, by their 
treacherous writings and discourses, en- 
deavour to delude you with a phantom of 
unattainable happiness, in order to decoy 
you into certain ruin, and to carry into 
execution their own perfidious plans, the 
machinery of which is concealed behind 
the scenery of liberty, fraternity, and equal. 
ty. Look upon them, detest and crush 
them, as assassins, who come to you 
with a smile upon their countenances, 
but have a poignard concealed under 
their garments, to stab you unawares; or 
who, if they succeed in deluding you, 


will put into your own hands the steel, 


which they ſirst dip in poison, that you 


8 may 


121 
may thirust it yourselves—oh ! execrable 
„ horror !—into the bosom of your neigh- 
« bour, your friend, your benefactor, your 
brother, your child—into your own bo- 


« Som !—-*” 

AFTER having thus indulged our feel- 
ings in an address to the people of this coun- 
try, surveying the miseries a misled judg- 
ment of the people has lately brought upon 
a sister-kingdom, a doubt arises — whether 
it might not be dangerous to put into their 
hands papers and writings, discussing poli- 
tical principles and opinions—even those of 
the loyal lovers of this counTRyY, KiNG, 
GOVERNMENT, and CONSTITUTION. 


Is their reason strong enough to hold 
up the balance and weigh ?—Dazzled by 
false, but glittering. opinions, in the rising 


* Those who abet civil commotions, or enlist in them, are 
guilty of the death of those who fall in them, and by the aveng- 
zug sword of justice. 3 
E scale 
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scale (put in, to shew their bad alloy), will 
not their imagination, flattered by them, 
fetter their judgment, and leave it no power 
to try the genuine weight of the reasons that 
sink the opposite scale? 


Bur what can one say of those infam- 
ous, seditious, and incendiary papers and 
writings, that, abusing the liberty of the 
press, disseminate principles of destruction 
amongst the people, by their fanatic system 
of equality ?—There is a period, we think, 
when a powerful stop ought to be put to 


their licentiousness. 


CAN one enough abhor those, who be- 
get these viperous offsprings of their poi— 
sonous pens, who are brooding in darkness 
over conspiracy, rebellion, plunder, assassin- 
ation, general destruction, the manifest con- 
sequences of a fanaticism for equality and un- 
principled liberty, with which they inspire 


the people? 
Bur 


[ 88} 

Bur hail the philanthrophist! who, to 
promote internal peace, the source of every 
blessing, exerts the talents of speech and 
writing in convincing the people of Eng- 
land, that there is no country on earth, the 
inhabitants of which enjoy a hapiness su- 
perior to that with which they are blessed, 
under their present KINGS, GOVERNMENT, 
and CONSTITUTION | 


WILL any one object, that it is not ne- 
cessary to convince a man of a happiness + 
he really enjoyeth ?—Do we not grow in 
sensible and indifferent to the daily pos- 
session of almost every uninterrupted bles- 
sing ?—How seldom do we know the —_ | 
value of any of them, till an unforeseen x 


1 


accident deprives us of it! 
0 
_ AmonesrT the numberless benefits, flow- 
ing to mankind from the wise and wonder- 
ful system of nature, let us only consider 
'E2 one; 
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one; — the ocean of light, which, continu- 
ally ebbing and flowing, diffuses itself daily 
through our atmosphere and over the earth. 
Who can enumerate the great advantages, or 
express the pleasurcs, arising from it, equally 
felt and enjoyed by the rich and the poor ! 


Ir will soon appear how necessary light 
is to our existence, how nearly related to 
the very source of liſe. If we figure to our- 
selves the whole universe eternally enveloped 
in an impenctrable veil of darkness; what 
horrors accompany the very idea of it! 


THE most gloomy night, in which, 
though the moon should turn her bright 
face away from us, and black clouds should 
intercept all the rays of the stars in their un- 
measurable way, still some faint reflected 


beams would remain in the atmosphere, 


and make us discover objects on their im- 
mediate approach ; the doleful night of the 
blind 
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blind (either born so, or by accident), who, 
though deprived of light in his body, derives 
numberless comforts, and shares, in some 
measure, all the advantages others derive from 
it; — both are sun- shine, when compared to 
a night, dark as the grave, old as time and 
space, never shaded by the faintest dawn of 
day. 


Man, with his noble ſorm— now erect 
and majestic, darting bright glances on high, 
as if to spy, beyond the sun, that pure, eter- 
nal, generating fire, which kindled the spark, 
glowing within him—prone and dejected, 
would grope on the ground, tear, with ca- 
ger nails, herbs and roots, to fill his craving 
stomach, and drag himself to the pool, to 
cool his scorched palate, and quench his 
burning thirst. 


Wx leave it to the poet and painter, to 
describe the infinite pleasure light gives to 


men, 
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men, by the beautiful and various tinges and 


dyes it pours out over all nature. 


How few, amongst many thousands, 
have ever once, in their whole lives, been 
thoroughly conscious of the innumerable ad- 


vantages and pleasures they derive from light! 


Being lavished on us every day, and on all 
in an cqual measure, we grow inattentive 
to them, we do not duly estimate their value. 


Doks not the admirable constitution of 
this country lavish, with equal bounty, on 
all British subjects, and insure them, the en- 
joyment of the greatest blessings of which 
human life is capable —blessings suited to 
every rank and station? But enjoying them 
every day, under the protection of their pre- 
sent KING and GOVERNMENT, and for want 
of seeing the real situation of the inhabitants 
of other countries, who are deprived of many 
of them, or possess them in a much inferior 

degree, 


( 37 ) 
a. they grow equally indifferent to 
them, they want a monitor, to make them 
attentive and watchful, lest they should 
lose them. ft S vel 


Nor EIN, it seems, can answer better 
the benevolent intention of patriotic writers, 
than their laying beſore the people, in their 
true light, mere plain facts and events. This 
will shew them a nation, seduced by fana- 
tic principles of hberty and equality, incon- 
sistent with the happiness of society, raging, 
in their frenzy, against themselves, robbing, 
banishing, and assassinating all those who 
most contributed to render them happy— 
their patrons, their protectors, their lawful 
governors, and king. It will shew them a 
nation, who by their own folly are become 


the alternate prey of factions, the leaders 


of which, in their turn, enrich themselves 


from the substance of the people, and out- do 


each other in tyranizing over them, silencing 
and 


— — — I — 
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and stifling their clamours by the most e- 
gregious mockery of liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity, sovereign people. It will shew: them. 
leaders who have drained, and almost dried 
up, the principal sources of the riches of 
the people, stagnated their commerce and 
manufactures, and lessened the hands of the 
husbandman ;—leaders, who, to secure their 
own power, have enervated the strength of 
the people, by continually: drafting them 
into numerous armies, in which more than 
half of them are devoted to certain death. 
And to what end ?—To make conquests, use- 
less to the nation, but necessary to establish 
their own usurped dominion, by overturning. 
the lawful governments of other countries, 
that, if possible none might remain, to re- 
proach their own with the happiness its in- 
habitants once enjoyed, and of which they 
basely consented to be robbed. It will shew 
them, how these leaders, instead of reward- 
ing the victorious remains of their warriors, 
dread 
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dread their return, because they would, per- 
haps, not tamely submit to their tyranny; 


and send them on dongquirotical erpeditions 
into a distant climate, far from their native 


soil, which, with all that is most dear to 


them, they are to behold no more: doomed 
to perish in a savage country, and to fall 
a victim to their own victories. 


Wuar a contrast, between such a go- 
vernment and that of this country! where 
the monarch governs by the wisest laws, 


and keeps the authorities of the nobles and 


the representatives of the people in the 
happiest equilibrium: a government, under 


which agriculture, arts and sciences, manu- 


factures and commerce, are encouraged and 
protected, kept in the most flourishing state, 


and carried daily to a higher degree of per- 
ſection: a government, under which the 
common felicity and general welfare of the 


whole body of the nation, and every indi- 
F vidual's 


— — — 
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1 
vidual's domestic possessions and happiness 
are secured, against an invasion of the com- 


mon foe without, and his dark undermining 


machinations within, by the most indefatiga- 
ble vigilance and encrgetic exertions of those 
at the helm, who safely stecred the vessel, 
entrusted to their care, clear of the most 
dangerous rocks, on which even some of the 

crew would suffer it to split! | 


Tre time draws near, when yonder co— 
loss monument of Gallic folly and guilt, 
erected upon a sandy foundation, will fall, 
and leave on its huge ruins a dreadful bea- 
con to surrounding nations: whilst BRITAN- 
NIA'S radiant pillars stand on an adamantine 
rock, secure and unshaken, till time lose 
itself in eternity. 
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NOTE I. 


Page 1. — Line 9, 


PHILOSOPHER. 


How much Philosophy, originally denoting 
love of wisdom, has been abused and prosti- 
tuted !—When the votaries of avarice, dressed 
in her garment, went in search of the phi- 
losopher's stone, wasted time and real riches, 
in pursuit of imaginary ones, which they 
promised themselves and others, who were 
their dupes, to be gained by the secret 
they boasted to possess, of changing less 
noble metal into gold—they only now and 
then caused the ruin of some private for- 
tunes. But when speculative philosophers, 

in 
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in their political crucible, attempt to melt 
governments into new forms, and the people 
into the $overeign majesty—as those iron into 
gold—then whole nations are threatened with 


irretrievable perdition. 


MERE speculative philosophy, which does 
not ſound its reasonings upon knowledge, de- 
rived from experiments, and a fair investi- 
gation of nature and established truth, but 
builds its system on an hypothesis of mere 
possibilities from ages immemorial — long 
before the first Grecian schools, down to the 
national convention, has been the mother of 
the most ridiculous absurdities. Happy, if 
philosophical paladins had confined them- 
selves to the Stagyrite's palestra, and fought 
out there their battles! Happy, had they 
never broke loose from thence, as it were in a 
fit of fury, and turned political champions! 
Happy, had they never proved to the world 
that they light, in ſact, with the most dan» 

gerous 
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gefous weapons, the blazing sword of 8yl- 
logigm, and the whole artiJJery of 'high= 
sounding words and phrases, without'a rea- 
sonable meaning, changing their dialectical 
jargon into a political gibberish, their quiddi- 
ties and quoddities into state of nature, equal- 
ity, national contract, democracy, aristocrucyy, 
republic one and indivisible, independent par- 
liament under a king and council! 


' Oxt may be surprised to find here the 


names of some forms of government, which, 
in all political systems written or delivered 
at school, constitute some of the head divi- 
sions: but systems of government, written 
or delivered at school, are sometimes in ab- 
solute contradiction to systems of government 
extant and executed. And, leaving it to 
any body, who thinks it worth his while 
to prove to himself the truth or nullity of 
the following assertion, by the political and 
historical knowledge he may possess; we 

give 
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give it only as an opinion, that there never 
eristed, nor can exist, a perfect democratic go- 
vernment, such as is commonly defined in 


those systems. 


DEMocRACY, therefore, 1s justly ranged 
in the numerous list of words which are be- 
come high-sounding, as well by the disturb- 
ances which they have caused in the world, 
as by the use writers and orators have made 
of them, to adorn their discourses, as with 
tropes and metaphors. 


IN spite of all the pompous declamations 
of ancient Greek and Roman orators and 
historians, in whom great allowances must 
be made tor rhetorical and poetical figures, 
particularly in those times, when the belles 
lettres most flouriched; and, notwithstanding 
our fine modern theories, wherever nations 
would or will have such a form of govern- 
ment, they always have obtained, or will 

| obtain, 


(a) 
obtain, in stead of it, a government of chance, 
confusion, and faction. They will have no 
certain government at all, but a government 
that frequently degenerates into an entire an- 
archy, and changes its face with every reign- 
ing faction; where the laws are explained 
and applied according to the whim of an 
orator, who knows how to captivate the pas- 
sions, and surprise the reason, of men. In 
zuch a state it will ever be uncertain, whether 
a man deserved well of his country or not; 
and an Aristides is banished, because he de- 


served the surname of the Just. 


WILL any one maintain, that every in- 
dividual, in such a state, gives, or can give, 
his free vote, in the choice of a represent- 
ative ?—Ninety in a hundred, at least, wall 
be governed by ten, and these again by one 
or two.—And who are these last ? Generally 
people that possess, with a persuasive tongue, 
a great deal of cunning and selfishness. 
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WHERE is now the government in which 
the principal authority resides in the peo- 
ple? —Certainly not in a state where the 
people cannot properly be said to have re- 
presentatives, where those who usurped this 
title are only the representatives of the reign- 
ing faction, the leaders of which-are the 
tyrants of the people; uncontrolled by any 
equipoising power, not accountable to the 
people, but only called to account by an- 
other faction, that gets the start of them. 


Such a government would rather be an 
imitation of what an aristocracy 1s delined; 
but a very irregular one; for therein it is said 
to be certain in whom the authority is to re- 
side; whereas, in our nominal democracy, 
intrigue and faction decide it. 

AN aristocracy, however, appears not less 
to be a nominal government : for history 


shews, that in governments, planned for an 
aris- 
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aristocracy, factions have generally had the 
Sway ; and one powerful family or other has 
engrossed, for a shorter or longer period, the 
dispensation of authority. 


As some might misapply to the election 
of a British parliament what has been said 
before, of the chusing of representatives in 
a nominal democracy; let us compare them, 
to shew, how widely they differ from each 
other. In the first, the electors will generally 
choose a person of the most interest, repute, 
rank, and property, in the community, pro- 
posed to them by some of their magistrates 
or principal people of the same. Should 
there be a contest, whoever may be chosen, 
the state will be equally well served: for it is 
not probable, that any body will put up for 
a member of parliament, who is not sure 
of descrving, in some degree, the support of 
those, who by their station, and by the great 
share which they contribute to the welfare 
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of the community, have a due influence 
over the remainder: | But, in a nominal de- 
mocracy, the jealousy against great people, 
the bug-bear, he is an aristocrat,“ and the 
beguiling tongue of some pcttifogger, will 
lead the electors a quite different way. 


PEOPLE, who have got into a habit of 
finding fault with every thing in the esta- 
blished order, will blame this (in our opinion) 
necessary influence of the principal people of 
a community over the rest, in the election of 
a member of parliament: whereas, this very 
influence renders it almost morally certain, 
that, in general, such representatives will be 


sent up to the house, as will do honor to their 


station. 


Fon instance, when several eminent mer- 
chants and manufacturers support a candi- 
date, and influence the votes of a number of 


inferior manufacturers and workmen, whom 


they 
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they employ; their recommending him for a 


member of parliament proves, that he is wor- 
thy to be elected: for they are respectable 
people, deeply concerned in the welfare of 
their country, whose approbation it is not 
supposed can be gained, without personal 
merit. And, though they should differ a- 
mongst themselves, as to the person, and 
propose different candidates, they are not 
divided into factions; for their interest is al- 
ways the same the common welfare of the 
community—to which, by the very line of 
life m which they move, they equally strive 


to contribute. 
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— 
NOTE II. 


Page 22. Line 19. 


GOVERNMENTS. | 

Ir „e examine into the nature of govern- 
ments in general, it appears, that the people, 
incapable of governing themselves, and will- 
ing to live in society, and to enjoy the advan- 
tages of it, have delegated, either explicitly or 
implicitly, a part of their natural liberty and 
frec-Will to scveral or to one. 


Tr1s gave rise to two kinds of government -an Oligarch 
and a Monarchy. The first, only fit for small states, or towns 
with narrow districts; such as the imperial free towns in 
Germany. Both variously modified, in various ages and 

_ climes. 

DgseoTI$M is an usurpation of government, by one, by 
a few, or by many; and sometimes cloaked by the appella- 
tion of republic. The leaders of a people, who revolted 
against their lawful king and government, are despotic, in 


whatever manner they may be appointed, or style them- 
selves. 


A revolutionary government is anarchy, the result of revolt: 


for laws given by outlazes cannot bind, nor an oath of al- 
legiance to the perjured. 


Democracy 
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DzMocRAcy is a kind of intermediate state; an em- 


brio, a purgatory, through which a nation passes, till refined 
into a government : something like the chaos of warfaring 
elements, before the creating spirit sat brooding over it, till 
ripe for creation: or, like the convulsive state of a planetary 
system, no longer ruled by the powers of attraction and 


gravitation. 


REeyvBLIC is not a distinctive denomination, but fits 


every government, regulated by constitutional laws. 


- ON the more certain a foundation this de- 
legation has been made, the less liable to fac- 
tions and intrigue the exercise of the autho- 
rity with which it invests, and the more per- 
fect, a government will be. 


HENCE it appears, that an hereditary mo- 
narchy may be the most pertect of all go- 
vernments; particularly, if, not so much to 
prevent the abuse of authority in one, as to 
enable the monarch to consult the true in- 
terest of all the people he is to govern, he 
has a council of peers, and one collected from 
all the different parts of the kingdom. Let 
the latter be elected by the people; not to 
prove, as some wrongly maintain, that part 


of 


r 
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of the supreme authority is residing in them; 


but to have men in the council, who have 
credit and connexions in the country, are 
well acquainted with every department, and 
warmly interested in the general welfare of 
it; and also to strengthen the people's at- 
tachment to government, and their confi- 


dence in their rulers. 


Sven a monarchy 1s the only govern- 
ment in which the happiness of the na- 
tion rests upon a sure foundation : whereas, 
in others, deviating from it, it is more or 


less leſt to chance. 


HowEveR, this delegation of a part of 
every individual's free will and liberty, it 
seems, could only be made once, on man's 
first entering into society, and is tacitly con- 
firmed by every onc's remaining in it: it is 
as irrevocable as the giving up of his equal- 


ity. 


WHEN 
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WnxXN, in a state where the supreme 
dignity is elective, as that of an emperor, a 
king, president, stadtholder, consul, or of 
whatever; denomination it may be, the go, 
vernment, being left without a head at the 
helm, the people elect one again: this is 
by no means a renewing of such a delega- 
tion; for the body of the government, the 
laws and statutes, tlie judging and executive 
departments, are still remaining, under hose 
authority the people elect. 


0 
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Non does a renewing of this delegation 
take place at the re· election of a parliament, 
after its having been dissolved. The people 
have once delegated their authority to the go- 
vernment of the country, and their electing 
their representatives is only an act of obedi- 
ence to the king, who is at the head of it. 


— 


To a modern political and philosophical no- 
velist, whose romantic system of government 


H 18 
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is not unlike the ideal mistress of the famous 
knight de la Manchia, it belongs to maintain, 
that a man's ancestors had no * to sub- 
scribe for him. Well, if he will not be bound 
by it, let him strip himself of all he has from 
Society, and retire naked, with his liberty, 
amongst the inhabitants of the forest, into 
the dens of equality; or let him, guided by 
Rousseau, and other romancers, travel into a 
land-of fairies, and recover a state of uture. 
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Bur when political jugglers made the peo- 
ple believe, that they had a right to recat this 
delegation, and to exert this right, by assas- 
zinating their king, and overturning all es- 
tablished authority: it was only a leg erdemain 
trick, to my the reins and the . 'of 


the state. 31 vial 
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Page 26.— Line 4. 


GREAT MEN. 


NortnixG graces a nation more than a 
splendid nobility. 


As high and majestic trees, interspersed 
amongst the lesser shrubs, adorn a. country, 
covered, with the lower plants, and form it 
into a beautiful landscape; so the different 
ranks and degrees of the nobility and gentry 
give true beauty and glory to a nation, And, 
as those aspiring branches pour out the horn 
of plenty over the country they embellish, 
so also it has been shewn, great men diffuse 

H 2 | riches 
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riches and comforts over the people which 
they dignify. 


IuꝝE French noblesse certainly deserve to 
be ranked amongst the first in the world. 
None distinguished themselves ever more 
than they did, by their civil and military 
virtues, as well as by their learning, polite- 
ness, elegance of manners, noble and ge- 


nerous conduct. 


LET the French people, to justify the out- 
rages which they committed against them, 
produce their complaints !—Abstracting from 
the defects of the old system, which the king, 
as well as the noblesse, was ready to reform, 
and to model on the British constitution; 
these complaints were, for the most part, 
imaginary ones, or originated in the people 


themselves. 


For 
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Fox instance, a father, by his kill and in- 
dustry, acquired a considerable fortune, Which 
on his demise he leaves to an only son. The 
son is not satisfied with enjoying the conse- 
quence this fortune would give him, among 
those of his own rank of life, possessing the 

eans of rendering others around him hap- 

py, and himself useful, esteemed. and belov- 
ed. Spurred by mad ambition, to vie with 
those, whom birth has placed above him, his 
money procures him access, and gives him, 
in his foolish thoughts, a right to assume an 
equality with them. Unnoticed by the wise, 
or only drawing their smiles, he goes on, till 
he meets with his equal in folly, who, indig- 
nant that a plebeian should usurp the pri- 
vilege he madly thinks intailed upon him- 
self, of being a coxcomb, hurls him, assisted 
by power, out of the lofty circle, without 
giving him the benefit of a parachute. Are 
the freaks of two coxcombs, one of whom 


hap- 
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happened to be a nobleman, and the other a 


plebeian, to become a national cause? 


Mex of genius and talents, whom for- 
tune has refused her gifts, attach themselves 
to the great and rich, who liberally supply 
their wants. The natural effects of riches 
and honors are, to expand the minds of those 
who possess them; and the pleasure of obliging 
will, in general, be too sensibly felt by them, 
not to endeayour to raise the obliged in their 
own opinion, by their kind and generous 
treatment. But, as men of genius and ta- 
lents may happen to attach themselves to 
such as form an exception from our general 
rule, and will let them feel their dependence 
with a leaden weight; with a little philoso- 
phy, one will consider their complaints of 
it only as imaginary ones; for it is evident, 
the offence is given by the inanimate metal; 
and the emperor philosopher, Marcus Au- 

relius, 
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relius, says, in his excellent book, written 
to himself, it would be foolish to be offended 
at's an' inanimate thing. 

AND wherever the complaints of the 
people of France, against their noblesse, are 
founded in some truth, they only will prove, 
that there were a few amongst them, as there 
will be in every rank and condition of life, 
who swerved from the path of duty. 


Bur did this give the people a right to 
degrade, rob, banish, or assassinate, all their 
noblesse ? With the same right, one would 
proscribe, and devote to the scaffold, a whole 
community, because there are some amongst 
them who are guilty of treason and felony. 


Ler us detest such horrid maxims, and 
bewail their fatal consequences! Let us 
first look upon our own imperfections, and 

amend 
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amend them, if we can, before we view, 
with a microscopic eye, those of others, that 
may be placed either above or below us, in 
the grand scale of society !—Let us profess 
sentiments, becoming members of society, who 
wish to deserve the protection, assistance, and 
innumerable advantages, we receive from it 
sentiments of respect, grutitude, love, and cha- 
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Page 23.— Line 10. 
NEOUAUII T. | 

W HEN the ALMIGHTY CREATOR of the 


universe, in his all-eomprehending mind, 


had traced the, Span lan, A Action, there 
reigned thr 1:4 zole- 
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fect order, ay, and, et 1 be Every cre- 
ated being ard oa its place, descending 


by infinite gradations from the cherub down 


to man, from reasonable man to the dumb 
creature, from the animal without reason to 
the plant, and from vegetable life down to 
the lifeless pebble ; forming thus the unmea- 
surable scale of INEQUALITY. 
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Tax prince of darkness, eternal enemy 
to order and harmony, schemed his infernal 
plot for revolt, and strove for equality. He 
fell; and to entangle man in his fall, he taught 
him first to aim at equality with his Maker. 
Unsuccessful again, he levels his attack 
against order, virtue, and religion, the props 
of society; he prompts man to equality with 
other men, 1n order to defeat at once all the 


designs of the OMniyoTENT of rendering 


men happy: for man can only be happy, 
can only be man in society, where, by mu- 
tual assistance, he is supplied with all the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life; and he cannot 


live in society without submitting to order, to 


government, to INEQUALITY, 


Bur, as the want of the necessaries and 
comforts of life, which essentially originate 
in human nature, produced socicty ; and as 
society cannot subsist without a difference 


in 
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in rank and fortune: GoD, THE SUPREME 


AUTHOR OF HUMAN AND ALL NATURE, 
IS ALSO THE | IMMEDIATE AUTHOR OF 


INEQUALITY. 
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